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There Was A Time. 
$3.00. 


Caldwell, Taylor. 
May 5, 1947. 47Ip. 


Clothed in a shining re-wrought garment, The Green 
Years theme makes a new bow before the public. The 
Horatian dictum “coelum non animam mutant” might be 
warped out of context to fit the story of Frank Clair’s 
odyssey from childhood to physical manhood and spiritual 
integrity. The locale changes from Leeds’ “stark, cold 
streets, endlessly gray in the day”, to Bison, the cold city 
in upper New York State with its “northern sky, heaped, 
overflowing, tumultuous, with heavy and swollen clouds 
the color of ash”, to Paintsville, Kentucky, “in the hot and 
glaring light”, and finally back to Bison. 


Frank Clair the precocious, is a lad of unusual talent with 
the eye and ear and heart of a poet. The upsurge of his 
genius is ceaselessly slugged down under the blows of the 
tight-fisted parsimony inflicted on him by his middle class 
parents. The latter are honestly bewildered at his passion 
for the intangibles of art; they harp ever and only on his 
value to them as a duty-bound money-getter, as a petty 
contributor to their cautious savings buried each week in 


the darkness of the bank. 


Awakening with the luminous realization of his own worth 
and dignity, Frank strikes off the parental shackles only 
to find that he has given up his ideals and his writing for 
the sake of a grim obsession for money. The greed im- 
pulse affects his personality, sends him boring for oil in 
the Kentucky hills, leaves him shattered when he fails to 
make a strike. Failure returns him to Bison as a door-to- 
door salesman in the depression era. Here the very lone- 
liness of his life forces him to write again, to write hon- 
estly, but again he achieves only failure. Finally, a ven- 


XUM 


ture into the pulp magazine trade brings home the much 
desired gold to him even as his integrity as an artist flies 
out the window. 


The solution comes “Deus ex machina” purely and simply 
in the person of Jessica. This little girl, seen by him but 
once in his adolescence when she lifted his soul to rapture, 
re-emerges as Jessica living in luxury, buying his wares. 
Though her attraction for him cools momentarily as she 
perceives that he has prostituted his talents for cash, 
nevertheless all ends happily when Frank sees the light, 
and returns to himself and Jessica. 


Miss Caldwell seems too much addicted to length for 
length’s sake. Witness Dynasty of Death, The Eagles 
Gather, The Strong City, The Earth is the Lord’s and 
even This Side of Innocence, all within the range of 500 
pages or more. Driven by this passion for the prolix, she 
forces herself in There Was A Time into the remotest 
corners of the family closet prying out the foibles, quirks, 
eccentricities and aberrations of all her characters major 
and minor. Miss Ballister, the English spinster school 
mistress who lacks the “inward vision”, Miss Jones, her 
American counterpart who has it, Dr. Wade O’Leary, 
the Irish arm-chair philosopher of Kentucky, Frank’s 
father translating greed to his mother, to the whole atmos- 
phere of the household—in short all the characters are 
painted in vivid blacks or whites which tends to type 
them. The use of half-tones might have touched them 
with originality. 


The emotions, too, are symphonically sustained at a high 
pitch from start to finish, the sole variation occurring from 
forte to fortissimo with little or no diminuendo. Even the 
attempted lyricism is a song rising from the tearing of 
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the poet’s heart. There is no let up in the hero’s emo- 
tional drive living as he does ostracized from normal so- 
ciety, contemptuous of his fellow workers, scorning their 
trivial lives and their petty pleasures. Frank Clair’s nerves 
are tautened violin strings on the verge of snapping. 

The ink from Miss Caldwell’s pot is clean but she has 
used too much of it. The bulk of her narrative becomes 
unwieldy causing the action to move with the fits and 
starts of a jerking freight. There Was A Time, recom- 
mendable to any mature reader, rates as fairly interesting 
and of small significance. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, $.J., Ph.D., 
University of Scranton 
= s - 


Home Is If You Find It. 
251p. $2.00. 


Nye, Bud. Doubleday. 


May 8, 1947. 


This extravagantly zany sketch is built around the housing 
and job experiences of a returned veteran and is humorous 
mostly through its bare-faced exaggeration. Lola and 
Henry Busby, after his release from the Army, had been 
staving with her parents, the Rices, “sleeping in the twin 
beds (with the twins in them)” and jobless. They finally 
found a four-room plywood shack “ ‘built of top-grade 
wartime materials’” on the shore of a lake near town 
and bought it for five thousand dollars. At the same 
time Henry secured a job with the Triumph Department 
Store as a window-trimmer and mannequin-dresser for 
twenty-two fifty weekly. When Ives Busby, Henry’s eccen- 
tric father, comes to live with them, minor inconvenience 
turns into trouble and trouble into burlesque tragedy, with 
a final all-is-ewell scene to top it off. Ives brought the 
members of the “Northwest Weight Lifting and Beach 
Club” to help in renovating the house and grounds while 
other friends rallied around with equally impractical help. 
Disaster was heaped upon disaster until Ives was injured 
in an attempt to defy millionaire Gideon Sheppers’ order 
closing the lake front. The incident ends in his marriage 
to a wealthy Sheppers aunt and everything was rosy for 
the Busbys from then on. The story is funny in spots 
though not really humorous since it is exaggerated out of 
any resemblance to real life. The general theme upon 
which it is built is far from humorous but even as satire 
the ‘exaggeration is far too great for effective treatment. 
There is occasional profanity and occasional mild sugges- 
tiveness but nothing that would seriously vitiate the book 
for adult consumption in time that would otherwise be 
wasted in some other fashion. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—MAY 
CO-SELECTION 
With Wouk’s Aurora Dawn 

Why They Behave Like Russians. 


viii, 262p. $2.75. 


Fischer, John. 
Harper. Apr. 23, 1947. 


The author of the present volume spent some months in 
Russia, mainly in the Ukraine, as observer for UNRRA. 
In addition, he has carefully consulted experts on Russian 
life and policy. The result is a book which shows sur- 
prising depth and maturity, considering the brevity of the 
author’s contact with Russian life. One of the more in- 
triguing features of the volume is the author’s success in 
concealing his own leanings. He offers neither a savage 
indictment of the Soviet Union nor an uncritical defense. 
He aimed at understanding the Russian people and their 
rulers, and apparently has succeeded to a surprising degree. 


Fischer — Schwarzschild 
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Fischer covers most of the phases of Soviet life, from the 
rulers in the Kremlin to the peasants on collective farms 
Much of his material is anecdotal, but he shows uncanny 
skill in drawing lessons and sound generalizations from 
such stories. There is included some interesting incidenta|' 
information. In this class would be an aside on Ant 
Semitism in the U.S.S.R. (pp. 107-9); the apparenth 
genuine nature of religious revival in the Ukraine (pp 
127-8); and the ingenious techniques used by Soviet of. 
ficialdom to control the peasantry (pp. 205-6). 


In the concluding chapters the author attempts to assay, 
Russian policy and to weigh proper American policies 
The conclusions he reaches are identical with those cur. 
rently held by President Truman. In contrast to Burn 
ham, Fischer is not entirely convinced that the rulers ¢ 
Russia seek world conquest. He merely holds that w: 
cannot afford to disregard this possibility in formulating 
our foreign policy. The reviewer would be inclined t, 
side with Burnham on this matter; the total pattern ¢ 
Comintern activities appear to be more aggressive thar 
defensive. This, however, is a matter of interpretation 
Fischer supplies important facts from which the reade 
may draw his own conclusions. 
The style of the book is easy and pleasant; yet it is rict 
in both facts and plausible interpretations of these facts! 
It can be recommended without qualifications for al 
classes of readers. 

Rev. John F. Cronin, S:S., 

Washington, D. C. 


Schwarzschild, Leopold. The Red Prussian, The Lif 
and Legend of Karl Marx. Translated by Margare 
Wing. Scribner. May 12, 1947. xii, 422p. $4.00 


A real service both to history and to contemporary think 
ing has been rendered by the translation of the presen 
hook. It is the best biography of Marx yet to appear. Th 
author is dispassionate. His thesis is carefully documented 
using much material previously unavailable. The resu! 
is a complete picture of Marx, and the dissipating of muc 
of the legend carefully built up about this tormented soul! 


The story of Marx the man is not flattering. He is show 

as a vain, impractical egoist, often unscrupulous in h 

tactics. During his long life he nearly always turne 
against his friends and benefactors (pp. 62, 64). H 
attack on Bakunin was particularly disgraceful (pp. 38 
ff.). The assault upon Lasalle was accompanied by of 
noxious overtones of anti-Semitism (p. 251). Marx him’ 
self is shown as a personal rebel against society from th 
very beginning. His first troubles stemmed from his athe 
ism, which in turn was rooted in Hegelian philosoph 
When he turned to socialism, he was profoundly undem 

cratic. One of the best examples of this is the inspirin: 
of revolution in France in 1848, a revolution against 

government overwhelmingly elected by popular ballot bu! 
a few months before. Naturally this attempt was abortive 


The author shows the shallowness of Marx’s preparatio 
for his opus, Das Kapital. Marx despised economics, rt 
ferring to the science in unprintable terms (which ar 
nevertheless printed in the present volume). He studie 
the science only to prove preconceived theses. The resul 
was the hodge-podge of intuition and _ pseudo-scient 
which has its greatest prestige among those who hav 
never read it. 
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The present study is a bit heavy for popular reading, 
although the reviewer hopes that it does get a wide audi- 
ence. Destroying the legend of Marx will not answer 
Communism, but it will at least serve to advance the 
cause of truth. Marx is merely the symbol exploited by 
Lenin and Stalin. Lenin is the real author of modern 
Communism, since he contributed the conspiratorial and 
revolutionary technique which is its distinctive feature. 
But symbols also have their value. Possibly Marx’s use- 
fulness in this regard will be impaired if the study by 
Schwarzschild gets the wide reception it deserves. 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 


INNER SANCTUM MYSTERY 


Quentin, Patrick. Puzzle for Pilgrims. 
Schuster. May 9, 1947. 252p. $2.50. 
The writing team which calls itself Patrick Quentin has 
here thrown the book at us, and the book in question was 
originally written by a certain Herr Doktor named Kraft- 
Ebing. Puzzle for Pilgrims is an unsavory mess of sordid 
sex intrigue, nymphomania, incest. The whilom clever 
pair has also succumbed to the current whodunit flair for 
coked-up local color in tourist post-card cobalt and ma 
genta. (In this case Mexico at carnival time is being 
Baedekered—almost the precise locale of Dorothy Hughes’ 
long-way-after-Graham Greene impression of fiesta, Ride 
the Pink Horse.) Finally, they have been guilty of filicide 
in regard to their own characters, Iris and Peter Duluth, 
who were average wanton in Puzzle for Wantons, and 
unamusing in Puzzle for Puppets, but are here no longer 
amusing in the slightest degree, but merely wanton mari- 
onettes moving on the most perfunctory of strings. 


Simon & 


not 
no 


]. Donald Adams said a very true thing recently when he 
remarked that even the recreations of our neurotic age 
were hectic. But it used to be that honest murder, done 
for gain or out of ordinary fear, would tranguillize th 
contemporary coffee nerves. Now even this last strong- 
hold of the normal in human motives is yielding to the 
febrile, restless ruttishness of atomic age sexuality. Murder 
is becoming fouler than even Hamlet or Horatio wotted of. 
Charles A. Brady, 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 
* 7 * 
Engstrand, Stuart. The Sling and the Arrow. 
tive Age. Apr. 31, 1947. 354p. $3.00 


Herbert Dawes seemed to be a perfectly normal man, 
successful designer of woman’s clothes, happily 
to his wife Lonna, blessed with an ample share of worldh 


Crea- 


married 


goods. Yet he insisted that his wife wear slack suits f 
his own design which emphasized male character. When 
she suggested and even insisted on having a child he at- 


tempted to murder her while swimming. He derived 
more pleasure from watching a neighboring couple make 
love than in normal relationships with his wife. He re- 
fused to let his wife manage the household but personally 
regulated every detail of meals and functions. 
Gradually we learn that as a boy he was starved for the 
love of his father who preferred his sister. Under the 
domination of his mother he developed womanly tend- 
encies, feeling “as if (he) were two persons”. His desires, 
perverted along sexual lines, lead to actions of the “peep- 


other 
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ing Tom” variety. Finally, when he learns that Lonna is 
pregnant as the result of an illicit affair which Herbert 
had encouraged, he kills her. As the story ends, none 
too soon, he is in prison. 


This is a detailed story of sexual perversion told in the 
language of popular psychoanalysis. It can hardly serve 
a good purpose; its depiction of scenes of fornication and 
of similar incidents is so suggestive that it could not be 
recommended to any save a psychiatrist who would prob- 
ably derive little worthwhile new information from it. 


Brown, Eve. Champagne Cholly: The Life and 
Times of Maury Paul. Dutton. Apr. 25, 1947. 
324p. $3.75. 

The New York shop girl who wondered what prominent 
person was being buried from St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church one hot summer day of 1942 was not impressed 
by the name Maury Paul, although she “honestly read” 
Cholly Knickerbocker every day and “adored” what he 
had to say about “all those society people”. The name 
Maury H. B. (for Biddle) Paul never achieved the fame 
or notoriety—the choice is left to the reader—of the con- 
temporary crop of gossip mongers; but he was the column- 
ist who first discovered that explanation, innuendo, and 
prediction regarding the romances, engagements, mar- 
riages; the scandals and divorces; the routs and brawls of 
high and low society in metropolitan circles would bring 
repute and fortune and be read avidly from Maine to 
California. 





Champagne Cholly in its general outline is a record of 
the twenty odd years which the author spent as Paul’s 
secretary, and sometimes toward the end as his ghost 
writer. After a brief impressionistic picture, the book fol- 
lows chronological order through chapters built around 
the more startling headlines of the times or of Paul’s flam- 
boyant society journalism. The tenuous background of 
Paul’s life, for instance, is sketched only after Miss Brown 
has been hired as his secreiary, an eventuality following 
the discovery, earlier than by most “adolescent females”, 
that taking the “luster from Bernhardt’s name” was not 
for her. To fulfill the promise of the book’s subtitle, 
there is a clever intermingling of the more gaudy aspects 
of the social whirl in the mad years that stretched from 
one world war into the next with the coetaneous career 
of Cholly Knickerbocker as society editor and columnist 
for various newspapers, principally the New York Journal- 
American and Hearst extensions throughout the 
country. 


its 


The generation covered in this book centered about the 
world of Scott Fitzgerald’s novels, the speakeasy decade, 
high finance presentations of debutantes, a procession of 
glamor girl daughters of the very rich, l’affaire Wally, and 
the descent of even the foremost names into Cafe Society. 
During these years and in this setting, fat, waspish little 
Maury Paul attended every social function of importance 
in New York or at the fashionable resorts; and by relaying 
in florid, honeyed, or barbed language all that he saw or 
heard in gossip, he exercised a dictatorial sway in the 
making and unmaking of Society names and delighted 
shop girls everywhere no end with what they pictured as 
Life and Romance. He thought only of being seen and 
moving with the Right People, and for his trade he did. 
He chronicled romances and scandals of successive Astors, 
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Goulds, Vanderbilts, Biddles, Belmonts and other rich 
cream of the Social Register with gush, savor, and worldly 
ecstasy. He was smacked on the cheek by society matrons 
in diamonds and pearls, and once he dined in the home of 
the Mrs. Vanderbilt of his time. He was called as a wit- 
ness when Reginald Vanderbilt proposed to the beauteous 
seventeen year old Gloria Morgan; and through Lady 
Furness, the ill-fated Gloria’s twin sister, he had an almost 
exclusive lien on the romance of King Edward and Wallis 
Simpson. He not only made and unmade glamor girls; 
he coined the word. His presence and typewriter helped 
to mould opening night of Grand Opera in New York into 
the ostentation it has become. These details suggest but 
faintly the man and his world, for Cholly Knickerbocker 
yas a character and his era a mad, theatrical whirl. 


Inane as it was, the role Maury Paul played in the drama 
of life is here unfolded in a fast-moving style and with 
an excellent sense for holding the reader’s interest in the 
story that the book has to tell. It would not be surprising 
if Champagne Cholly should achieve a large sale. Un- 
sophisticated adolescents will not be tempted by its fare. 
As a matter of fact, however, the words this reviewer 
would have preferred deleted could be put into a short 
telegram. The book seems almost didactic on the empti- 
ness of the world it treats, bur it will no doubt spell 
Glamor and Romance and Life to a host of readers. 

Brother Frederick, 

St. Mary’s University, 

San Antonio, Texas 


* * = 


Javellana, Stevan. Without Seeing the Dawn. Little, 
Brown. Apr. 22, 1947. 359p. $2.75. 


Without Seeing the Dawn introduces to the reading public 
a young Filipino law student who fought with the Philip- 
pine Army and later with the guerrillas. While it is 
essentially the story of one man it does offer a simply told 
story of a simple people. But it is far from being a master- 
piece. 

As the story opens, Carding, the hero, is a young man of 
eighteen, powerful and strong as a water buffalo. He 
lived alone with his father who wanted him to continue 
school and receive a fine education. But Carding wanted 
1one of that. He wanted Lucia; compared to her perfect 
beauty book knowledge seemed a cold thing. 


With the consent of their parents they marry and all goes 
well until Lucia’s first son is stillborn. The second tragedy 
strikes when the city owner of the land comes to stay 
with the couple and casts a longing eye on Lucia. She 
in turn finds herself desiring him. When they are sur- 
prised by Carding, who has been warned of his wife’s 
faithlessness, the guest is given an unmerciful beating. 
The young wife is forgiven but the incident is not for- 
gotten. Soon the landowner turns Carding and his aged 
father from the land on which they have always lived 
and worked. They turn to the city where Carding seeks 
work on the docks. Here he falls in love with Rosing, a 
lady of the night, and sends his wife back to the land. 
Shortly thereafter a son is born to Lucia. 


At the outbreak of the war Carding joins up and becomes 
a member of the guerrilla forces. When he learns that 
his son has died and that his wife is having a child by 
one of the Japanese troops he returns home to kill it, if 


Javellana — Lancaster 
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From this crime he is saved, however, wher 
Yet she would not for. 
The child was hers, she 


need be. 
Lucia again had a stillborn baby. 
give the deed he had planned. 


argued, and for that reason he should have loved it, 


When she orders him out of their home, he departs an 
they are more distant from one another than ever before 
When Carding discovers that Lucia’s uncle, repatriate 
from the States, is a traitor, he kills the man in cold blood 
Hatred is inflamed with greater hatred and Carding find 
himself a man feared by his own people, who are : 
superstitious folk. 


To the guerrilla band, however, he becomes a greate 
hero, dauntless and fearless. He is rewarded with ; 
lieutenancy when the munition dump is destroyed. Actu 
ally it had been the work of Rosing, whom he had me 
in town and with whom he once again has an affair. A 
he leaves home for the last time he reminds Lucia of th: 


time she told him to go away and never to come back: 


On that note of hatred he goes to his death. 


While this reviewer is willing to accept the jacket blur 
announcement that “into the rich texture of this nove 
are woven the customs, the thoughts, the dreams and th: 


emotions of a remarkable people” he hesitates to believ: 


“ 


that “in it for the first time are revealed the real peopk 
of the Philippines”. That a spirit of hatred and reveng 
was nurtured in their hearts during the Japanese occupa 
tion is understandable. But Carding and Lucia can hard! 
be classified as complimentary representatives of a people 
who, if one is to believe the author, are deeply religious 
They are far from being admirable characters. They evi 
dently bear little remorse behind a shield of lies. Ther 
is no evidence of suggestiveness in the author’s presente 
tion, but he has not spared details in his scenes of horre 
and gruesomeness. The young novelist has not don 
justice to his people in this novel of the soil which re 
quires discriminating reading. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York City 

* 8 8 


Lancaster, Bruce. The Scarlet Patch. Atlantic-Little 
Brown. Apr. 21, 1947. 477p. $3.00. 


This is a story of the foreign-born who enlisted voluntaril 
in the Northern Armies during the Civil War in orde 
to preserve the Union and thereby to continue the fight fo 
freedom which had foundered several years before in th 
Old World. It is also a tale of romance and adventur 
wherein a French baron and a New York lad becom 
heroes and win understanding brides. Lastly it draws it 
the element of racial prejudice against foreigners as 
remnant of the earlier Know Nothing movement. 


When footloose, fancy-free and pleasure-loving Bara 
Jean Kererdern de Merac returned to America for a secon 
visit in 1860 he visualized the Civil War as the America 
chapter in a world-wide struggle for freedom and enliste 
as a private in the Rochambeau Rifles, a regiment formin: 
in New York and composed mostly of foreign veterans 
Young George Force joined the same regiment because h 
felt that by learning the business of fighting from veteran 
he would be safer and more effective than with untraine 
militia. 

Command of the regiment was a political affair with 
social colonel working in cahoots with Honest John Cusle 
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a politician. However, Major Craig Wilson, the senior 
oficer, was an honest and capable man. After several 
weeks of inactivity the regiment was sent into camp just 
south of Washington where Wilson, having recognized 
de Merac and remembered his St. Cyr education, suc- 
ceeded in having him appointed captain and regimental 
adjutant in command during the colonel’s absence. At 
the same time George Force became a lieutenant. With- 
in a matter of months de Merac had whipped the regi- 
ment into a fighting unit only to have it incorporated 
into the brigade commanded by General Dudley Pelham 
who despised and distrusted all foreigners and did his best 
to discriminate against them. There followed the early 
Peninsular campaigns under McClellan and a group of 
other commanders as well as the fighting through Virginia 
and Maryland. In a series of engagements the Rifles fought 
well and attracted the attention of the dashing General 
Phil Kearny who had them removed from Pelham’s com- 
mand and attached directly to himself. When McClel- 
lan’s blundering cost the Union victory during the early 
years Kearny was slated for command of the Army of the 
Potomac. He intended to elevate de Merac to a brigadier 
but his untimely death sent the Rifles back to Pelham. 


Jean had become engaged to Louise Duane, a social title- 
hunter who left him later, just after he had met and been 
strongly attracted to the charming nurse, Gail Shortland, 
while George had become engaged to Dora Chase. Then 
Pelham and Cusler, twisting several incidents in de 
Merac’s army career, had Jean arrested and held incom- 
municado. From this plight his friends, aided by Gail’s 
personal appeal to Lincoln, rescued him. After a long 
siege of illness and the loss of Louise he rejoined the Rifles 
in time for the march to and the Battle of Gettysburg 
where Union victory turned the tide and freedom was 
saved for Jean and Gail, George and Dora. 


As an adventure-romance The Scarlet Patch is fairly in- 
It is laid against a back- 
ground of military affairs sufficiently well done to ensure 
at least verisimilitude. There is a great deal .of detailed 
incident all of it connected with the territory and the 
events described save for the general material on racial 
prejudice. Only very occasional profanity and one or two 
very slightly suggestive allusions mar this romance-adven- 
ture story of the Civil War which seems suitable for all 
adult readers and for many adolescents. 
o = 7 


Chidester, Ann. Mama Maria’s. Scribner. Apr. 


21,1947. 219p. $2.75. 


This is the newest novel of one of the most hard-boiled 
of the young naturalistic novelists, and it makes pretty 
depressing reading. Its locale is a roadside gas station- 
eating shack-overnight cabin joint—the sort of American 
phenomenon that has already furnished the setting for 
such “slice of life” bits of fiction as The Petrified Forest 
and Truckline Cafe. It is owned and casually managed 
by Mama Maria Valt, an elderly widow, ailing of heart 
trouble (which she thinks is cancer), and devoted to the 
memory of her good-for-nothing son, Arly, killed at Oki- 
nawa. Partly to take Arly’s place in her life, and partly 
to have help in running the business, Mama gives a home 
to Ed Brandon, a young war veteran, mildly psychotic as 
a result of his battle experiences. At the time the story 
opens, the other inhabitants of the house are Bert Venter, 
an incredibly sub-human individual who cooks for the 
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lunchroom, his mentally dull wife Ethel, and their sub- 
normal Baby (apparently christened just that). The book 
begins with the coming to one of the cabins of Ellen 
Carlson, runaway from the state university, who has spent 
the night with a wealthy and ignorant student of the 
same school; he has gone off and left her. 


The story then is of the love between Ellen and Ed, two 
fugitives from a normal social pattern (Ed has been mar- 
ried, but has been deserted by his wife), aided by the 
amoral kindness of Mama Maria, and struggling against 
the animal efforts of the bestial Venter to harm them and 
drive Ed away. Certainly something of a new low in 
villainous fictional characters has here been created. He 
meets his end after stealing Mama’s savings and having 
them taken back by Ed; Venter then jumps from a speed- 
ing truck into the path of another. Ed and Ellen agree 
to make another attempt at happiness by marrying and 
taking over the roadside joint from Mama Maria, who 
retires to a farm with Ethel and Baby, to die shortly of 
angina. 


The difficulty with this book seems to be twofold: the 
mannered “tough-guy” style of the writing, nauseatingly 
naturalistic in some spots and unbelievable in others; and 
the failure of the characters, except perhaps Maria, to 
come alive. Ellen and Ed are as negative a pair of young 
people as have ever been created; and of course they at- 
tempt to solve their problems by remarriage after divorce 
although it is never specifically stated that Ed and his 
first wife have even gone through this legal step. If 
Venter is really a human being, he solves his problem by 
suicide, but I suspect that one has a hard time believing 
in him. 
The plot of the book then is slight, the characters in- 
credible and such as to make one almost lose faith in 
humanity (again excepting Maria, but she is senselessly 
motivated), and the style very hard to take. It is not 
recommended for any class of «reader. 

Dom Bernard Theall, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 





Snell, George. The Shapers of American Fiction 
1798-1947. Dutton, Apr. 21, 1947. 303p. $3.75. 


This is a critical work which will meet a variety of needs 
and will be a definite asset to the American literature 
shelves of the library. Though not a complete treatment 
of American fiction, it does manage to give a clear picture 
of the various traditions and attitudes that led to the 
modern novel. 

A system of classification, chosen mainly for convenience, 
gives the book a coherence ordinarily lacking in critical 
surveys. Mr. Snell divides American fiction writers into 
“Romantics”, “Apocalyptics”, “Temperamentists”, “Real- 
ists”, and “Naturalists”. He follows, in turn, each train 
of influence from the beginning to the present day. Of 
course the method leads to a little confusion as to who 
was contemporary with whom, but on the whole there is 
presented a far more coherent picture than most works of 
this nature manage to give. Few people will quarrel with 
the classifications, or even with the titles. 


The subject is extremely broad and there will naturally 
be a strong-dissent from some of the author’s views. The 
merit of the book lies in its freshness of viewpoint and 
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approach rather than in the critical competence of the 
author, though this factor is not at all negligible. De- 
votees of particular novelists will probably want to rush 
to the barricades at one point or another. Hawthorne’s 
Marble Faun, for instance, is passed over far too lightly, 
as is Willa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock. In discussing 
Thomas Wolfe and Dreiser, Mr. Snell gives dispropor- 
tionate praise to the ability to probe the mind deeply, no 
matter how garrulous or ponderous the narration of such 
probing may be; he seems to pay too light heed to the 
ability to express a whole state of mind in a trenchant 
sentence. Like Edmund Wilson, he has the shallow 
thinker’s admiration for the intellectual gropers; like most 
fashionable critics, he vastly overrates the ability and, I 
think and hope, the influence of Hemingway; and, like 
many critics of early English literature, he displays at 
times an immoderate enthusiasm for merely rudimentary 
or seminal worth. 


The work is pagan and betrays the pagan’s shallowness in 
dealing with morality and the bearing of morality on 
literature. Its many rather detailed summaries may per- 
haps stimulate interest in totally worthless books by mak- 
ing them seem alluring and important. Yet the book does 
merit consideration on the part of those who teach or 
have made an intensive study of American literature. 


William B. Hill, S.J, 


University of Scranton 


THIRD M-G-M ANNUAL $125,000 NOVEL 
AWARD WINNER 


Renault, Mary. Return to Night. 
16, 1947. 412p. $3.00. 


Reduced to its essential theme, this is another “triangle” 
tale, involving the conflict between two women for the 
love of Julian Fleming, the possessor of such physical rer- 
fection that Dr. Hilary Mansell decided on first sight that 
he was “the most spectacularly beautiful human creature 
she had ever seen”. (The casting director may have a 
bit of difficulty at this point.) Soon after her initial view 
he comes under her professional care after a fortuitous 
(for the story) fall from his horse. Quick action and a 
fine diagnosis (both on Dr. Hilary’s part, of course), com- 
bine to save his life for which even Mrs. Fleming is tem- 
porarily grateful. Ergo, Hilary and Julian proceed to fall 
in love, with Hilary passing from the field of the bodily 
physician to that of psychiatrist, attempting to develop 
Julian’s personality, excessively neurotic at times because 
of mother-dominance and a sheltered life, by encourag- 
ing participation in dramatics for which his talent is fine. 
The following conflict of emotions results temporarily in 
his loss of voice, a neurotic phenomenon, which Hilary 
cures as neatly as the previous concussion. Her second 
device of maturation is that of continued fornication, now 
familiar in the novels of the psychoanalytic school. Then 
comes Mrs. Fleming’s final attempt to hold her boy, a 
confession that she had wanted Julian to remain away 
from the stage because her first husband (obviously 
Julian’s father), an actor of more than doubtful morals, 
had deceived her. (The scoundrel was a French-Cana- 
dian Roman Catholic.) Julian, now mature, ignores her 
confession, goes off to Hilary, happiness and the full life. 


Return to Night has little value to anyone. It is neither 
interesting nor particularly well-written although there 
is a profusion of lush adjectives often mistaken for. fine 
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writing. The scenes are almost stock items, written for 
screen specifications, with the characters in the same cate. 
gory. Mature adults could, if they wished, read it with. 
out more harm than that involved in wasting four hours 
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Chist Stopped at Eboli. Translated 


Farrar, Strau; 


Levi, Carlo. 
from the Italian by Frances Frenaye. 
& Co. 1947. 268p. $3.00. 


Christ Stopped at Eboli, translated from the Italian by 
Frances Frenaye, describes the life of its author, Carl 
Levi, a painter, physician and political exile, in the land 
of his exile. The title of the book is a euphemism, mean. 
ing that the social, political and religious influence of 
Christianity never penetrated the barren, desolate land of 
Lucania but stopped at its outpost, Eboli, where the roads 
of civilization and history come to an end. 


The days, the long, dull, monotonous days of his exile 
were spent in painting local scenes and in caring for the 
medical needs of the impoverished, malaria-ridden, for. 
lorn, hopeless inhabitants, who lived in the impoverished, 
dull, monotonous, malaria-ridden land of Gagliano, under 
a sky which was always, dull, dark, and monotonous. 


The author in his unending, repetitious descriptions of the 
barren land and of the impoverished, underfed and un 
developed people, succeeds by his lifeless style of writing 
in producing a book, which, in the reviewer’s opinion, is 
dull, barren, heavy, and monotonous. 


Some one has said of Christ Stopped at Eboli “it may be 
the first real book of Italy’s Contemporary Literature”. | 
it is, may the reading public be spared from any futur 
contemporary Italian literature of the same ilk. 


Arthur A. North, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
” 


Lockwood, Myna. The Dagger and the Cup. Bobbs 
Merrill. Apr. 4, 1947. 404p. $3.00. 


This is the story of Mary White, an untutored youn 


country girl, and her unfortunate marriage to John Mor’ 


rell, a New York classicist and artist who bitterly deplored 
the insanity of modernistic art. It is presented as a repor 
to a psychiatrist who has been summoned to treat Mar 
after her husband commits suicide. The narrator is : 
novelist friend, Norma Deane, who supplements thé 
events to which she was eyewitness with Mary’s own 
written story. 


John Morrell was a man who gave every woman the im 
pression that he was madly in love with her. There wa 
Lili Steel, who, it was generally agreed, had taken him 
from his squalid attic studio and settled him in the lush 
surroundings of an East River duplex apartment; Noyhen 


the Indian girl, who smoked a peace pipe and squatted 
! 


cross-legged on the floor; and Ann Stark, contributor o 
articles to cultured magazines. Even Norma found her 
self fascinated by this strange man. 

Shortly after John’s surprise introduction of his bride to 
his coterie of friends, the self-styled intelligentsia, it wa 
learned that Mary, and not art, was his means of support 


But what was not known to anyone of them, including. 


John, was the source of Mary’s wealth. This gives rise to 
a mad search by Noyhen, Ann and Norma to discove 
Mary’s secret. They learn that after she had fallen it 
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love with John on his visit to the lowa farm she married 
an old farmer who did not have long to live. Fortunately 
he succumbed shortly before John’s return, but Mary does 
not reveal the sacrifice she has made to foster her new 
husband’s career. While Ann and Norma use every 
means to prevent Noyhen from revealing this information, 
Lili, aware that John is insane, initiates him into the fifth 
stage of Yoga and has him believe that he is Leonardo 
da Vinci. At another of his surprise parties, just as 
Noyhen is about to make known Mary’s secret, John, 
garbed in his bizarre costume, leaps to his death through 
an apartment window. 


There is really no need to say much more about this book. 
It is unpleasant, depressing, and, at times, blatantly vulgar. 
There is scarecly a page that does not desecrate the Divine 
Name. With Norma Deane we heartily agree when, upon 
her first visit with John’s friends (p. 33), she states: “I felt 
that the atmosphere was growing intolerable, appalling”’. 
Her favorite excuse for making an early departure from 
such parties was a plea of sickness. If only this reviewer 
had been able to offer the same excuse. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York City 


$6400 JULIAN MESSNER AWARD 


Graham, Shirley. There Was Once A Slave. 
ner. Mar. 20, 1947. 310p. $3.00. 


Miss Graham here essays to tell what the sub-title of her 
book calls “the heroic story of Frederick Douglass”—the 
colored slave who in his youth escaped to freedom, gained 
a measure of fame as an Abolitionist orator and editor, 
and became before he died a sort of patriarchal hero to 
the Negroes of the United States. 


Mess- 


Frederick Douglass was born in or a little after 1817 at 
Tuckahoe, Maryland, the illegitimate son of a white man 
and a Negro slave named Harriet Bailey. He was origi- 
nally called Frederick Augustus Washington Bailey. After 
experiencing various alternations of harsh and kind treat- 
ment, in the course of which he learned to read and at- 
tained to a considerable degree of manual skill, he con- 
trived to escape North in 1838. Befriended by foes of 
slavery, he married a free colored girl, Anna Murray, 
whom he had first met in Baltimore, adopted the family 
name of Douglass, and settled in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. He worked hard and studied harder, broaden- 
ing his meager stock of learning and developing his natural 
gift of eloquence. The Massachusetts Antislavery Society 
employed him as one of its agents, and encouraged him to 
write his autobiography to date (Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass, 1845). 

In the same year his book appeared, Douglass accom- 
panied a little group of white abolitionists on a sort of 
missionary trip to Great Britain and Ireland, during which 
he met Gladstone and O’Connell, heard Peel and Disraeli 
debate the repeal of the “Corn Laws”, and, as oppor- 
tunity offered, spoke against slavery. In England he got 
together enough money (about $750) to buy his freedom 
fom the Maryland farmer to whom he still legally be- 
longed. Returning to America in 1847, he established at 
Rochester, N. Y., an abolitionist paper, The North Star, 
which he conducted for the next thirteen years. 

During the War Between the States (in which his two 
sons were wounded), Mr. Douglass was active in recruit- 
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ing colored soldiers and in pressing for Negro emancipa- 
tion. After the war, he was a bitter opponent of President 
Johnson’s plan of dealing with the States of the late 
Confederacy, and upheld that saturnalia of theft, corrup- 
tion and anarchy called “Reconstruction” which ensued 
in the South upon Johnson’s defeat. He was American 
minister to Haiti (1889-91). In 1895 he dropped dead at 
his home in Washington. 


Miss Graham’s book is chiefly valuable as exemplifying 
the effect on Negro thinking produced by memories of 
slavery. Frederick Douglass (and I suspect Miss Graham 
takes a like view) had but one criterion by which to judge 
the men of his time: Were they, or were they not (or, 
rather, did they or did they not profess to be), extreme 
Negrophiles? So we find him—a kindly well-meaning 
man—admiring wind-bags like Ingersoll, empty egoists 
like Sumner, bloody-minded fanatics like John Brown; 
upholding Thaddeus Stephens and Ben Butler against 
Andrew Johnson; opposing Cleveland and supporting 
Blaine. All this was natural, very natural; but it destroys 
Douglass’ claim to greatness. The truly great man rises 
above prejudice. Douglass never could. So he remains 
merely remarkable, where Booker Washington and George 
W. Carver are genuinely great. 

Miss Graham has, generally speaking, written a remark- 
ably good piece of biography. There Was Once A Slave 
is worth the attention of all adults who want to know the 
intelligent Negro’s attitude toward slavery. 

W. T. Winston, 


Richmond, Virginia 


Burnham, James. The Struggle for the World. John 
Day. Mar. 17, 1947. 248p. $3.00. 


New York University’s Professor Burnham is a crusader. 
Until 1940 he was rabidly leftist, a communist editor of 
the New International and theoretical interpreter of 
Marxism. For Burnham as for Lyons, Eastman, Budenz 
and others, the intellectual pendulum has swung violently 
to the Right. He has declared war to the death upon the 
doctrine he formerly propagated. 

Since this volume has received more publicity than any 
of its contemporaries and since its thesis has been scru- 
tinized by columnists and commentators, a lengthy re- 
view is scarcely necessary. Its theme is the familiar and 
popular American-Russian divergence opinion and 
policy, and on that even the most casual observer has 
fixed ideas. If you are convinced of the futility of Post 
War Appeasement, desire a straight from the shoulder 
foreign policy against Russian national expansion and ex- 
portation of communism; if you wish to see American 
democratic influence commensurate with the expendi- 
tures, both military and economic which we have made 
in the course of reconstruction, then you will approve of 
Mr. Burnham’s production. If on the other hand you 
subscribe to Russo-American amity at any price or permit 
vestiges of isolationism to dictate public policy and per- 
sonal opinion, then The Struggle for the World will be 
anathema. 

Written before the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine, 
this volume envisioned or shouted for a firm stand which 
is based on the essential irreconcilability of Communism 
and Democracy. We can agree with the statement that 
on fundamentals, such as individual rights no compromise 
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can be reached: the terms or extremes are contradictories 
which from logic admit no middle ground. 


But between the content and the presentation we must 
make a distinction. The former is well reasoned, replete 
with valuable observations both theoretical and practical. 
The latter, however, will be irritating and tends to detract 
from the volume’s appeal—and, unfortunately, from its 
effectiveness. Professor Burnham wants “action this day”, 
is trying to overcome officialdom’s apathy and popular 
ignorance or gullibility and naturally resorts to trenchant 
writing. Passion is stamped over some very splendid 
observations on American intellectual immaturity. He 
has not sloughed off the ruthlessness of his leftist back- 
ground, nor the attitude toward power—very materialistic. 
President Truman’s address to Congress on March 12th 
is a fine antidote to Professor Burnham’s work, both in its 
reasoned calm and its ideological warmth. 

All in all, we recommend this book despite its beligerency. 
It does emphasize the need for blunt and realistic political 
thinking, for consistency of foreign policy and for proper 
estimation of the international ambitions and the deter- 
mined spirit of the communist enemy. The proposal for 
genuine world government and the first step to the same— 
Anglo-American union—deserves sincere reflection. 


The issue between Russia and America must be resolved 
quickly and we must go one way or the other definitely. 
The Truman Doctrine and Burnham advice will lead 
either to peace or war. Mr. Burnham contends that the 
war has already begun and that the apocalyptic contest of 
the Lamb and the Dragon, the Armageddon is already 


under way. 


Joseph A. Rock, S. J., 


University of Scranton 


Annals of 
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Together. 


Marshall, Katherine Tupper. 
1946. 


an Army Wife. Tupper and Love. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 

There were thirty-four reasons why Brigadier General 
George Catlett Marshall should not have been appointed 
Chief of Staff—they were the thirty-four Generals who 
out-ranked him. Confining herself to the period follow- 
ing their marriage in October, 1930, Mrs. Marshall tells 
of her husband’s rise from comparative obscurity to the 
topmost American Army post, emphasizing the dominant 
role played by him in World War II and his fitness and 
ability to fulfill its highest requirements. 


heen 


This was the second marriage for both, each having hee 
bereaved three years before. Katherine Marshall’s im- 
mediate and unrehearsed introduction into Army life had 
its amusing side. A reception to the then Lieutenant 
Colonel, whose official Army career dated from 1902, was 
mere routine. As aide to Pershing he had simply to 
whisper “Mexico” and the General, identifying an 
dividual with the past, would say “I remember meeting 
you in Mexico”. Mrs. Marshall was no match for Pershing 
when, at the first reception given in their honor with cues 
of “flowers”, “China” and “triplets” resounding in her 
ears she finally confused the donor of flowers with the 
proud mother of triplets and said “Thank you for your 
lovely triplets”. 

From Fort Benning we follow the Marshalls to Forts 
Screven and Moultrie. At each new appointment Mar- 
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shall “was completely a part of the post while he wa; 
there, but when he left he never seemed to look back” 
His preference was to be with the troops—it was a per 
sonal disappointment when, in 1933, Chief of Staff Mac 
Arthur ordered him to Chicago as Senior Instructor fo; 
the Illinois National Guard. After an initial let-down hi 
old enthusiasm returned and, when nearing retirement 
he was created Brigadier General, Malin Craig now being 
Chief of Staff, and assigned to a command at Vancouve; 
Barracks, Washington, he left a brilliant record behind 
General Marshall was “fascinated by the potentialities o 
the CCC Camps” which came under his command an 
at Screven, Moultrie and Vancouver his progressive ad 
ministration produced effective results. In July, 1938, he 
was assigned to the General Staff in Washington, D. C 
and on September 1, 1939, the day Germany invade 
Poland, he became Chief of Staff. A few days late 
“Flicker” Marshall, the freckled red-head of Uniontown 
Pennsylvania, where he was born New Year’s Eve, 188( 
went home to receive the plaudits of his fellow townsmen 


Mrs. Marshall establishes the enormity of her husband’ 
task which was, first of all, to increase the strength of th: 
Army and equip it and, as Germany swept over Europe 
to bring home to the nation, in the face of heavy pacifisti 
and isolationist opposition, the urgency of the situation 
His influence was brought to bear in the establishment « 
Selective Service, the federalization of the National Guard 
and the passing of the Lend-Lease Bill, to mention a few 
historic enactments. He attended all the major Allied 
War Conferences. The contrast between the democratic 
ideal and the totalitarian concept of government was mak 
startingly clear at Teheran when, in reply to a toast pro 
posed to himself and the bravery of the Russian soldier 
Marshal Stalin said “In Russia we do not praise ow 
soldiers for being brave—they dare not be otherwise”. 

Far from being overly modest and retiring, Mrs. Marshal 
savs her husband is well aware of his powers but thi 
knowledge is tempered by humility and selflessness. “Wher 
aroused, the withering vocabulary and cold steel of h 
eyes would sear the soul of any man who deserved cer 
sure.” Most notable of his characteristics is a perfect sens 
of “timing’—this, coupled with an innate command ¢ 
English language enabled him, simply and forcefully, t 
keep the public abreast of developments throughout th 
war years; his adoption of the Biennial Report as a mean 
to impress the people with the necessity for extension 0 
the Selective Service Act when Congress had informe 





President Roosevelt that this “would be politically im 


proved to be a sheer stroke of genius 


Master strategist, to gamble with Marshall was to put yot 
trust in a man of “great intellect, sound judgment, ané 
magnificent character”. As the wife of a soldier, an 
mother of a son who made the supreme sacrifice on th 
road to Rome and, therefore, one who hates war, Mr 
Marshall echoes her husband’s cry for peacetime univers? 
military training. To those who would shout “militarist 
the General’s answer is “As history has repeatedly proven 
it is not with the brass hats but with the brass heads ths 
the danger lies” (p. 240). 

Together implies less about the theme of this book tha 
its sub-title Annals of an Army Wife. In a day when th 
wifely devotion she displays is all too frequently lacking 
Mrs. Marshall may be forgiven a tendency to repe 
and over-emphasize minor details as the chronicle aé 
vances. Again, it is the trivial remark here and there th? 
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reveals just how close this General of high ideals is to the 
average man. Although ordered in sequence of time, the 
style is at once reportorial and episodic; well-known per- 
sonalities are introduced from page to page but the author 
often fails to develop their potentialities —they lack 
warmth and, to this reader at least, have a detached air. 
Much of the dialogue is stilted and forced, making cum- 
bersome reading. Appendix I gives the Official Biographi- 
cal Sketch of General Marshall and is followed by Ap- 
pendix II comprising twenty-eight photographs which do 
much to enhance the value of the book. General and 
Mrs. Marshall were on the point of retiring to the peace- 
ful quiet of “Dodona Manor”, their Leesburg home, pic- 
tured on the final page when President Truman announced 
the former’s appointment to special ambassadorial duties 
in China. Mrs. Marshall deserves credit for giving us this 
version of her husband’s character and achievements. 


The book is valuable inasmuch as George Catlett Mar- 
shall, now so ably steering the ship of state, is a singularly 
important figure in current history. This simple though 
not stirring account of a fine hero recalls the momentous 
events of the past few years which directly or indirectly 
touched the lives of everyone and is suitable for general 
reading. 
Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 


& + * 
Hickok, Eliza M. The Quiz Kids. Houghton, Mif- 
fin. Feb. 18, 1947. 203p. $2.50. 


Here is the low down on the intellectual higher-ups. In a 
pleasant book of about two hundred pages Miss Hickok 
gives a series of closeups of the youngsters who have re- 
peatedly survived on the Quiz program. She lists in all 
over two hundred children who have appeared, but her 
book concerns the lives and escapades of the star half 
dozen, Ruth Duskin, Richard Williams, Joel Kupperman, 
lack Rooney, Gerard Darrow, Cynthia Cline, Maureen 
Buckley, and a few others. 

By way of beginning Miss Hickok gives the genesis and 
early days of the program. As a wandering reporter in 
search of a job, she landed with this strange group in 
its beginnings in Chicago in 1940. Since then she has 
been one of the regular staff of researchers who sweat six 
days a week getting ready for a thirty minute appearance 
on Sunday. Before the first program no one had any 
faith in the idea, but after one appearance, they were 
swamped with patrons. 


The life and history of Uncle Joe Kelly are given. I’m 
sure everyone will be delighted to know his background 
is not exactly encyclopedic. At eight Joe quit regular 
school to go on singing engagements; he was known as 
Master Joe Kelly, the Irish Nightingale. After a varied 
career, he married and settled down to selling men’s 
clothing; but, as Joe said, he came back to the entertain- 
ment world, “when the bottom dropped out of pants”. 
When the Quiz program began, its organizers picked him 
off the National Barn Dance program, where he rang the 
cowbell and delighted the rustics with his spontaneous 
humor. He seemed to have a way with youngsters that 
the learned pundits who were tried lacked. No one knows 
less about the answers than Joe. But the kids love him. 


Miss Hickok accompanied the kids to various places in 
the country, and to encounters with various celebrities: 
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the White House, New York, Hollywood, Fred Allen, 
Bob Hope, John Kieran, General Eisenhower, and a parcel 
of senators are all taken in stride. Everywhere a spirit of 
good fun and common sense prevailed. She says in her 
preface that the kids are typical American school children 
and her book proves it. It can be unreservedly recom- 
mended to all, and is suited for the high and grade school 
library. Something on the parents and after lives of some 
of the kids is included. The style is plain and witty. and 
many good full page photographs liven up the story. Con- 
gratulations to Miss Hickok. 

Dom Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 

St. Anselm’s Priory, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Duckett, Eleanore S. Anglo-Saxon Saints and 
Scholars. Macmillan. Jan. 28, 1947. 488p. $5.00. 


For thirty years Professor Duckett has been teaching Latin 
at Smith College; her interests seem to be broader than 
the conventional “classical” period, for this is the third of 
her books that have dealt with the transitional centuries 
between antiquity and the middle ages. An increasing 
number of scholars in the past fifty years have discovered 
that the Humanists of the Renaissance were unduly nar- 
row-minded in confining their attention and admiration 
to the generations of Cicero, Vergil, and Tacitus. Not 
only have the great Fathers of the Church been recognized, 
but lesser figures like Boethius and Cassiodorus, Paulinus 
of Nola and Sidonius Apollinaris have been “discovered”. 
With all their remoteness, writers of this late-Latin age are 
in some ways less remote from us than are those of an- 
tiquity; and in our day, when there is a growing anxiety 
about the future of our current civilization, there is a real 
timeliness in those men who lived when the ancient world 
was slowly breaking up and who, in different ways con- 
tributed toward salvaging some of the old and the creation 
of a new civilization of which we are the heirs. 


After treating the fifth and sixth centuries in earlier books, 
in this volume Miss Duckett leaves the Roman Empire 
entirely behind her and is definitely in the middle ages 
when new races, formed by the Christian Church, slowly 
rise from barbarism and begin to create a new culture. 
She has chosen four outstanding Englishmen of the cen- 
tury between 650 and 750—Saints Aldhelm, Wilfrid, 
Bede, and Boniface—and around them she has woven a 
great deal of what we know of the history and culture of 
the time. Though all four were monks, they were four 
quite different kinds of men and accomplished different 
kinds of work in England and Germany. They are the 
great heroes of the golden age of Anglo-Saxon history, and 
the author treats them with reverent sympathy, even 
Wilfrid who was not always a “sympathetic” personality. 
At the same time, she shows from their writings some of 
the more sordid aspects of semi-barbarian society which 
they were struggling to raise. 

The book is written for the educated reader; the beginner 
would quickly become lost amid the mass of details. For 
it is by no means a simple straightforward narrative of four 
biographies, following a hagiographical pattern. There 
are hundreds of footnotes to sources and modern scholars 
(it is a joy to see the notes on each page where they be- 
long) corroborating the text which condenses a great deal 
of contemporary political history, and the lives and writ- 
ings of a good many other personalities of the time. Per- 
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sonal and literary matters are more adequately handled 
than political and institutional. 


The book would probably be the better for a bit of prun- 
ing. It is not heavy enough to be a monograph for scholars 
—though the notes and bibliography will be helpful; and 
the ordinary reader, even if well-educated, may at times 
be confused. Surely the long chapters (about 120 pages 
for each saint) ought to have been subdivided; and every 
reader would have appreciated maps locating places that 
are not well-known today. And there are bound to be 
slips in a book that covers so much. Thus commitatus 
and commendatio are identified (p. 375); Pliimmer’s 
mistake is followed in identifying Bede’s Grantchester 
with the modern Grantchester instead of Cambridge (p. 
189); Theodore of Canterbury was honored as a saint in 
the middle ages and is still so today (p. 82); a check of 
references to Robinson (p. 80); and to Bede’s life of Cuth- 
bert (p. 115) does not bear out the text; one does not 
“receive the Holy Sacrifice” (p. 418) but Holy Com- 
munion or the Eucharist—the Sacrifice is “offered”. Also 
there is a little tendency to quaintness of language here 
and there which not all readers will care for. However, 
none of these faults detracts seriously from the real value 
of the book which is well written on the basis of much 
solid study, and which will introduce the reader to great 
men in a formative age. 

Carleton M. Sage, S.S., 

Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 
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